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with the publisher which sprang therefrom, fill a familiar page in
literary history.
. Since the eighteenth century days of the Foulis Press, mentioned
in an earlier chapter, Glasgow has also maintained its position as
one of the three chief centres of book production in Britain, coming
only after London and Edinburgh. This is not surprising when we
bear in mind that Glasgow, with its ancient university, has been
a seat of learning since the Middle Ages, and that the Scots have,
in the main, been an educated and reading people from time
immemorial.
In mid-Victorian days, round which most of the present chapter
is written, the Glasgow houses of Blackie and Collins were steadily
building up the businesses which have continued to the present
day; while the firm of MacLehose, founded many years before by
James and his younger brother Robert MacLehose, were now
printers to the University. The oldest of the group are Blackie and
Son, who, though their books bear their London imprint, still have
their headquarters in Glasgow. The year 1809, in which the business
was founded by John Blackie, when he took over the previously
existing publishing house of A. & J. Brownlie, was also the year of
Corunna, when Glasgow's victorious soldier-son, Sir John Moore,
was mortally wounded. One of Blackie's earliest publications was
a new edition of the Travels in Italy by Dr. John Moore, who, in
addition to being a popular author, friend of Smollett, and corre-
spondent of Burns, was the great Sir John's father, a fact which
helped the sale of the book considerably.
'Christopher North' was another of Blackie's early authors,
contributing his essay on the life and character of Burns to their
fine edition of the poet's works, illustrated by D. O. Hill. In 1836
the firm published the complete poems of the Ettrick Shepherd,
by arrangement with James Hogg himself. There is still lying in
their archives an unpublished drama by Hogg, which, for some
reason, was withheld from publication at the time and has ever
since reposed peacefully in the safe.
At first the publishers confined their attentions to the literary
needs of Scotland, but soon widened their sphere of influence, and
by 1830 had their own office in London. A year previously the
first John Blackie, a man of rare mental and physical vigour, had
taken over the works of Andrew and J. M, Duncan^ then printers
to the University, and from that time the publishers have done all